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The project siS2 (Reading Individualized in Special 
Education) program undertaken by 'the Austin (Texas) Independent 
Schcol 'District collected and analyzed dati on the reading 
achievement cf junior higji school special education s-iudents, A 
random sa'mple of 256 such students was given several neasures of 
reading achieveaent. Demographic information that was gathered for 
rthe students included data on sex, IQ, ethnicity, free lunch status, 
nature of handicap, and type cf teacher from vhcm reading instruction 
was received (regular or special education). T-iie students were also 
classified accciding to the instructional arrangement as "resource" 
(those receiving at least one hour of special education instruction 
per day) , «iiitegrated" (those receiving more than three hours of such 
instruction per day) , and "self-contained" (those receiving full-day 
special education service). The findings revealed that (1) resource 
students had higher reading achievement than integrated students, (2) 
minority, students scored below Anglo students in reading achievement, 
(3) students who were not eligible for free lunch scored higher and 
aiade bigger gains than did students who were eligible, and Ct) 
students who received reading instruction from special education 
teachers were generally lower in ability than those taught by regular 
teachers, but both groups made comparable gains. <P1) 



* Beprodjctions supplied by EDBS are the best that can be made ^ * 

* 'from the original document. ♦ 
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KAJOR FINDINGS 



• Resource students (i.e., those who received &t least 1 hour 
of Special Education Instruction per day) had higher reading 
achievement levels than Integrated students (l.e.» those who 
received nore than 3 hours of Special Education Instruction 
per day) , 



• Although the pupils who received reading Instruction from 
Special Education teachers were generally lower In ability 
than those taught by regular reading teachers » both groups 
made comparable gains during the year. 



• Male students made bigger galn;s in reading achievement 
during the year than did female students. 



e Minority students scored below Anglos at the beginning of 
the year. By the end of the year this gat> had widened. 



e Students who were not eligible for free lunch scored h^ghesr 
and made bigger gains than students who were eligible for 
free lunch. 



e Students classified as mentally retarded had the lowest 
' reading achievement of any diagnostic category. Students 
classified ^as learning disabled had the largest discrepancy 
between Instructional level and listening comprehension. 



e The Wide Range Achlavement Test (WRAX) is not a very 
sensitive indicator of change in reading achievement 
for the students tested* 
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, , Project RISE (Reading Individualized in 

>U P-^iea< RISE? Special Education) is a Federally funded 

program with three major objectives: 

• The first is to develop and implement a 
systematic program of individualized 
diagnostic-prescriptive reading instruction 
in several Austin junior highs. 

• The second objective is to provide Inservlce 
tral log designed to Inprove the skills of 
junior high Special Education reading 
Instructors. 

• The third objective is Co collect and 
analyze data on the reading achievement of 
AISD junior high Special ^ducatir^^ students. 

The first two objectives will be treated In 
some detail in an evaluation report which will 
bft available In July, 1980t This Interim 
report summarizes and Interprets the reading 
achievement data collected by project RISE 
personnel during the 1978-79 school year. 



Wfett kind OjJ in^oAriOJtLon 



A random sample of 256 AISD Junior high 
Special Education students was selected in 
October* 1978. In November, 1978» and again 
in April the following year* these s'ti^dents 
were given several measures of reading 
achievemep^. 

The tests administered were the word recog-> 
nition subtest of the Wide Range Achievement 
Test (WRAT)» and the McCracken Standard 
Reading Inventory. The McCracken yields 
two scores: an estimate of listaninb comp- 
rehension and an estimate of Instructional 
reading level. 

In addition) demographic data were collected 
from school records* This information included 
IQ> sex> ethnicity, free lunch status* 
handicapping condition, and type of teacher 
from whom reading instruction was received 
(l.e.» regular or Special Education), In 
addition) stJidenV.s were classified according 
to instructional arrangement (i.e., Resource*" 
those receiving at least 1 hour of Special 
Ed instruction per day; Integrated^Chose 
receiving im^re than 3 hours of Special Ed 
instruction per day; Self-Contained«those 
receiving full^day service). 
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The stud&nts tasted may be described 
in terms of the following demographic 
characteristics : 



• The sample contained more males (n^^^lSd) 
than females (n»70). 



• Minority students (n=*l59) putn^beied 
Anglo students Cn-93) - 



• The njost frequently occurring diagnostic" 
label waa Learning Disabled Cn=174), 
followed by Minimal Brain Injury (n»28)*. 
Mentally Retarded (n-23). Emotionally 
DistuiMd Cn=i5), and Physically 
Handicapped (n«15). 

• The number of studontj receiving free 
/ lunch (n*l45) was almo.it equal to the 

nu&bar not receiving, free lunch Cn='109) - 



• The most common instructional arrangements 
were Resource Cn»146) and Integrated (n='98) . 
Only 11 students were in self-contained 
classrooms (these students were not 
incJLuded in subsequent analyses)^ 



• Half the students in the sample were 
-receiving reading instruction from 
regular classroom teachers; half from 
Special Education teachers. 



Since the sample was randomly selected 
from the total population of AISD junior 
high Special Education students, it is 
assumed that the above demographic char- 
acteristics are representative of the 
total population. 



*no longer used ^s a diagnostic category 
^y AISD. 
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Figure 1: Mean grade eQuivalents for 

Resource and Integrated students. 



Resource students scored significantly 
higher then Integrated students on all 
three measures* 

However, although the Resource students 
gained 8 months in instructional level 
between November and April » the Integrated 
students only gained 4 wnthe. Thus» the 
gap between these two groups widened as 
the year pro^ssed. 



Wft£Lt can M;e 6ay about 

compo/terf to XntigjmtQjd 
^tad^jfvU? 



• Resource students had significantly 
highML IQ*s than Integrated students. 

• Integreted clesses had a slightly 
higher percentage of minority students 

tentr receiving free lunch than 
did Resource classes. 



Resource students were toore likely to 
have LD labels; Integrated students 
were more likely to have MR or 
physically handicapped labels. 
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Figure 2: Mean grade equivalents for students 
racelviag reading instructloQ from 
regular and Special Education teachers. 



The students taugttt by regular teachers 
scored significantly higher on all threa 
measures (in both November and April) than 
Che students taught by Special Education 
teachers. 

However^ the reading achievement (i.e., 
instructional level) scores of both groups 
increased by equal amounts over the course 
of the year. 

Note that in both figures 1 and 2> VKAT 
scores show very little change between 
November ^nd April in i^oniparlson to 
instructional level and listening compre'* 
henslon scores. 



(Jihat con we 6CLy about 
otheA cJiCL^ajcXz^tic6 

0^ tht6Z tJUOO QA0ap6? 



Those students recei^ving reading instruction 
from regular teachers had significantly 
higher IQ's than those taught by Special 
Education teachers. 

The Special-^Education-taught students vere 
more likely to receive free lunch than 
the regular-taught students. 
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Figure 3t Mean grade equivalents for minority 
and Anglo students* 



Initial analyses revealed no significant 
differences between the scores of Hispanic 
and Black students* Therefore* fchese two 
groups were combined to form the minority 
group t 

The Anglo students scored significantly 
higher than the minority students on all 
three measures in both Mov^mber and April. 

In terms of instructional level* the Anglo 
students made significant!' 'digger gains ' 
(8 months) than did the' minority students 
(5 months). Thus* the Anglo students^ 
scores were higher than the minority 
students' scores at the beginning of the 
year; they were even further apart at ehe 
end of the year. 
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Figure 4: X^aiugrede equi,valent;s , for studeate 
receiviaft free lunch -and those not 
eligible for free lunch. 



Those students not eligible for free lunch 

scored significantly higher than students 

receiving free lunch on all chree measures 
in both November, and April. 

In addition^ students not receiving free 
lunch made bigger gains in instructional 
level. Thusr the gap between the instructional 
level scores of these tvo student grouped 
widened as the 7esr progressed. ' ' 
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Figure 5: Mean grade equivalents for male 
and female students. 
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There vere no significant differences 
between maXas and females on any measure 
except listening comprehension in April* 

However, in coniperison to the fsQialss, 
the males made significantly larger gains 
during th«^ear in instructional level. 
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Figure 6; Meaa grade equivalents for various 
handicapping condicioaa. 



W/tot 'the. /Letutat^ ac/u^euenrent 

(MR^entally retarded; 
LD«leamiag disabled; 
QD^emotionally disturbed 
MBI-mini^l brain injury*; 
PHYS^physically handicapped) 



Because of che grossly unequal sample 
sizes among the five handicapping conditions 
in the above figure* meaningful atatements 
about statistically significant group 
differences are difficult to isake. 

However, che above d%,ta suggest: 

e The MR group had the lowest scores 
on all three measures (this group 
also had the lowest IQ scores) . 

e The ED group appeared to make cha 
biggest gains in instructional level 
during the year. 

e The biggest gap between listening 
comprehension and instructional level 
scores occurred in the LD group. 

e For all five groups » the WRAT did 
not indicate as much change over 
time aa the instructional level scores. 



* no longer used as a diagnostic category 
in AISD. 
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iUhnX, oAe ^omz cnjuticiU to'' It it ^poruant to temper the iGtar- 

KVnvnbVt Jji ^etp^eXing preti^ticn cf, the data presented in 

ifewe data? " th;iLs reporii'Vith an awareness of- some 

^ ' liaoirtant JLlmltatlons inherent in 
the data. K 



m Spcv.i^ Education students present a 
un^qae ch&U'iiige to the Investigator 
. seeidng to ^'stess their academic skills 
in e precise, reliable mannec. It is 
important *o vemembe^^ that the reliability 
anc' validi;:y t:£ these reading tests for 
tM'S popul.&tiv n-*-and the okille of the 
int:ividual test admlnlstra tors—ere 
e3:nentially i^i^ovn. 



The grade equivalents yielded by the 
McCreckea Reading Inventory are not 
grade eqi^tivalents in the sense of being 
baned on nai^ional norms. They are derived 
fr:^^ "readability'' indices which have been 
ap;4ied :o the passages used in^the test. 
SlT^f^arly, although the WRAT grade equiv^ 
alents are based on national normSf the 
applicability of these norms for a group 
of Spec:Jlal Education students is unclear. 



m The nature of the data discussed in this 
r:^V<^"^ is such that no' statements about 
caij.;alit7 can be made. For examplet it 
^ ' wotiX'X f.e erroneous to infer that free 

Itiiich status '^causes'' e student to have 
Icwer ox higher reading achievement. 

r 

• Bacause the project collected no information 

oil teacher characteristics, a* potentially 
, Inportant set of variables which may be 
r/ignlficitntiy related to reading 
;::chievement has been necessarily ignored. 



The above points are madb in order to 
hi,\hlight\he tentative nature of the 
l^iiormation presented in this report. 
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Ttchnlcal Notas 



This report contalna sflvaral reftraacea to ^ ni^wLt icant*^ 
dlffarancas in raading achlevamant betvaar. \.it:«.Oc.\a groups 
of studeatst Statamants about significant diifurencea are 
based OQ asal^aaa of covarlance* using a computer prograa 
described by Borich et al* (1976)* 

This program exajninag the heterogeneity of group regressions 
Involving e dependent variable (in this case* poat-test scores 
on the various reading meeaurea) and a cbverlate (in this case* 
pretest scores on the same neasures). If the regression lines 
are homogeneous > an analysis of covariance la calculated to 
test the Qkain effect of groups (etgt» Resource va* Integrated)* ^ 
Alphe levela vere set at tha t05 l^el* 

In addition* several chi-square analyses were performed to 
determine whether certain demographic variables were statistically 
related* Again* alpha levela, vere sat at the t05 level* 
Differences in maan IQ's between various groups of students were 
examiiied via ^-tests (alpha^tOS), 

, * ^ ■ 

Copies of this interim reportt along with copies of the computer 
printouts used in the analysest are aveilable from the off ice 
of Research and Evaluation* 
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